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By now the close mutual relation of Greek and Armenian is 
the received opinion. Though received, however, the opinion is 
not universally shared, and various scholars have produced other 
proposals, usually from the vantage point of a sound knowledge 
of language X and some acquaintance with Armenian. In the most 
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recent article on the subject known to me, Djahukian! argues that, ~ 


though Greek is generally the language closest to Armenian, Indic | 
is close as well in the grammatical sphere. In this paper I propose’ - 
to examine the question from the point of view of the lexicon, cit- 
ing, but not arguing, grammatical agreements. In our thinking on 
the subject we must remember that the question of the relationship 
of Greek and Armenian is a specific instance of the general problem 
of linguistic subgrouping within a larger family, a theoretical ques- 
tion of some considerable importance and difficulty.” 

What does it mean to say that two languages are related? In 
our case, what does it mean to suppose/believe/hypothesize that 
Greek and Armenian are related to one another? It would be well 
to have a clear idea of the answer to this question before we begin. 
Languages can be related to one another in a number of ways, and 
a few examples will show in what ways: 

1. English refers to a male sibling as ‘‘brother,’’ Latin as frater, 

Russian as “‘brat’,” and other languages have related (or cog- 

- nate) terms denoting the same relation. Now all human so- 
cieties produce male offspring, and in the case of two off- 
spring in the same family (however constituted) there will be 

a brother if one of the offspring is male. It is, therefore, a hu- 

man or cultural universal that there are brothers. It is not, 

however, a cultural universal (a) that there be a term uniquely 
corresponding to our English word ‘brother’; or (b) that when 
referred to, the brother will be designated with an initial la- 

bial aspirate (voiced) followed by /r/ followed by a vowel a/o 
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followed by a dental stop. Because of this non-random con- 
figuration of events, we hold that all the words for “brother” 
listed (as well as others) are related to one another in terms 
of common descent, descent from an ancestral form which 
we can designate *bhra:te:r. This asterisked form is assigned 
to a linguistic system known as (proto)-Indo-European, and 
the languages sharing the same sound-form correspondence 
*bhra:te:r are referred to as Indo-European languages. Other 
languages not having this word — e.g., Greek with its 
d&S5eky~é6s — are also included in the Indo-European family be- 
cause of other such correspondences, as (e.g.) in the case of 
LATHp {< *mater-). The relation among these languages can 
be called genetic, which in turn means that speakers of these 
languages at some remote time in human history formed part 
of a single speech community. 


2. English has an adjective “fraternal” which seems to have 
something to do with brothers, but which cannot be derived 
from the same root as “‘brother’” itself. In language change one 
holds that sounds change always in the same way, and with- 
out some special conditioning it is difficult to know how one 
language could develop an f- from an original *bh- in one 
form of a word but b- in another. Fraternal cannot be de- 
scended IN ENGLISH directly from Indo-European, and must 
be a borrowed term. We know that “fraternal” is derived from 
one of the Romance Languages, either French or Late Latin, 
and that the relation here is not genetic but rather adoptive. 
In this case we do not speak of English and French being Ro- 
mance languages, but rather hold that there was prolonged 
contact between speakers of the one language with speakers 
of the other such that English speakers borrowed a French 
word. In this case we must think of adjacent speech com- 
munities which share vocabulary though relatively little else. 
One notes in passing here that borrowing between French 
and English was always in the direction from French into 
English, at least until fairly recently. 


3. The Modern Greek word for “bulldozer” is bulldozer. 
Again we are in the presence of borrowing, but we need not 
— in the case of a culture word of great desirability and utility 
— think of prolonged contact between the speakers of the lan- 
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guages in question, any more than we should imagine mod- 

ern physicians to be in contact with ancient Greeks because 

of their use of terms such as myoscopy, peptide; and 
biosynthesis. 

Both Greek and Armenian are Indo-European languages, as 
is proved by the fact that they share a certain number of words both 
with each other and with other Indo-European languages. The 
question is: are they more closely related to one another than they 
are (a) to any other Indo-European language or (b) than either is to 
any other Indo-European language? And if they are, in which of 
the above ways? And perhaps more important: how do we go about 
finding out? 

Since the question of linguistic relation is based on certain 
notions of genetic and familiar relations, it might be well to illus- 
trate the nature of the problem with a human family composed of 
parents, four biological children and an adoptive child. There are 
two boys ages 20 and 16, two girls ages 18 and 14 and an adoptive 
boy child age 22. Clearly the genetic children will share the par- 
ents’ gene pool whereas the adoptive child will not, but in general, 
people when speaking of resemblance speak in rather more im- 
pressionisitic terms of height, weight, body shape, eye color, hair 
color, attitude toward the world, use of cigarettes or other moral 
lapses, interest in collecting things, sloth, etc. I do not intend to . 
follow through here on all the possibilities of similarity within the 
family, but would merely observe that characteristics are going to 
be shared by all the children in terms (a) of the characteristics se- 
lected for notice, and (b) the several genetic and sociological her- 
itages of the children. One example: In my own family one child 
was born in Greece, two in Seattle; the best Greek is spoken by my 
daughter born in Seattle. 

The long and the short of the above is that two languages may 
be related to one another in different ways and in different lin- 
guistic subsystems. They may share phonetic similarities without 
any lexical equations; or they may share a large section of their 
respective vocabularies without any systematic phonetic relations. 
And this in turn means that the vocabularies of Greek and Arme- 
nian can be related (or not) even if the phonological systems are 
not related (or are). 

Are Greek vocabulary and Armenian vocabulary related to 
each other? In a sense of course they are, both because humans 
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spoke both languages and because the two languages are de- 
scended from proto-Indo-European. But to ask whether they are 
more closely related to each other allows of several possible inter- 
pretations. We must remember that vocabulary reflects culture and 
that linguistic relation in the lexicon entails cultural relation at 
least to the extent that certain areas of meaning are shared. I con- 
ceive of several possible original configurations within Indo-Eu- 
ropean which might reflect an assumed relation of Greek and 
Armenian: 
1. Are Greek and Armenian more closely related to each 
other than they are to any other Indo-European languages? If 
the answer is yes, then we may infer either (I) that they are 
originally one language which differentiated itself out from 
common Indo-European, or (II) that the two languages or di- 
alects were in close proximity to each other and (more or less) 
cut off from other languages either (a) within the Indo-Eu- 
ropean speech community or (b) after that community frag- 
mented. Diagram Ia shows a possible original arrangement 
within Indo-European on the assumption that Greek and Ar- 
menian were originally one language (labeled J) the lozenge 
encloses Indo-European languages:* 


Diagram Ia 


In this diagram J is in principle exposed to linguistic trends 
from all directions. Diagram Ib removes the lozenge and 
places J at some remove from its original neighbors: 
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L X N 
J Z O 
M T 

Diagram Ib 


At a later date J differentiated into Greek and Armenian, On 
this reading of things J will be most strongly exposed to Indo- 
European influences emanating from Y and Z and to influ- 
ences from (hypothetical) non-Indo-European A and B. For 
completeness I provide also a diagram Ic in which G(reek) 
and A(rmenian), now separate, are exposed severally to other 
linguistic influences: 


C F 
B D H A I 
E J 
Diagram Ic 


Diagrams Ila, IIb and Hc need not be drawn separately because 
they merely replace J with G(reek) and A(rmenian) and imply 
that the ancestors of Greek and Armenian spoke distinct di-. 
alects already within Indo-European. IIc is identical with Ic. 


2. Greek is more closely related to Armenian than to any 
other Indo-European language (though Armenian may be 
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more closely related to X). In this event we might expect that 
Greek was rather more peripheral within Indo-European and 
Armenian more central, e.g.: 


Greek Armenian X 





Diagram Ila 


3. Armenian may be more closely related to Greek than to 
any other Indo-European language (though Greek may be 
more closely related to X): 






Armenian Greek x 





Diagram IIb 


4. Greek and Armenian are more closely related to X than 
(a) either is to the other or (b) than either is to any other Indo- 
European language: 


Armenian 






Diagram IIc 


We will in our conclusion endeavor to select from among 
these various possibilities if it turns out that there is sufficient 
evidence for the hypothesis of especially close relation. 


One warning before we begin: we must not use our conclu- 


sions as premises. The question is whether Greek and Armenian 
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language and culture are in some way related: we cannot adopt 
their relationship as a premise as is done by Frisk in several places. 
I cite two which could be of considerable importance. In connec- 
tion with Greek wevSouar ‘lügen’ Frisk’ states (II.1133): Zum tief- 
stufigen psud-ros stimmt arm. sut, o-Stamm, ‘Luge, lugenhaft’ 
... was in Anbetracht der vielen lexikalischen Ubereinstimmun- 
gen zwischen diesen beiden Sprachen kaum Zufall ist. Perhaps 
not, but the mere assertion of relationship tells us nothing more 
about the history of the words in question; and the statement that 
one is not surprised at the relation is meaningless. If anything re- 
search is hindered rather than helped by such remarks. Are the 
Greeks and Armenians liars from eld? Do they — or did they — lie 
in a way peculiar to themselves? Did no other Indo-European peo- 
ple lie? And so on. 

l The second case may be even more serious. Under the Greek 
word eds “god, goddess” Frisk states (1.662): “Nicht sicher erk- 
lart. Wegen der vielen lexikalischen Beruhrungen zwischen Grie- 
chisch und Armenisch kommt die Verbindung mit arm. di-k‘(pl), 
‘Gotter’ zunächst in Betracht.” In this case the presumed relation 
between the two languages imposes a world view. Rather than ac- 
cept this connection on the basis of other relations within the lex- 
icon, one should instead investigate Greek and Armenian views of 
divinity and the supernatural to see about possible systematic 
areas of agreement. If such agreements are lacking, we must con- 
tent ourselves with merely citing the possibilities. In what follows 
we shall rate more highly those cases of agreement which fall 
within semantic spheres identifiable in the real world. 

Greek and Armenian have preserved a fairly large chunk of 
Indo-European vocabulary, and in some cases the words tend to 
fall into classes (classes as seen, at least, by us). The preservation 
of a term in more or less its original meaning of course implies that — 
the cultural unit designated by the term has remained current 
throughout. Agreement in inherited vocabulary therefore means 
that neither language has had occasion to innovate in that area of 
the vocabulary. And in turn this means that both are conservative, 
and are not necessarily to be more closely related to one another 
because of their conservatism. For reference I list here those words 
which seem securely attested in Greek and Armenian. Parts of the 
body arranged from head to toe with certain modern equivalences 
of function and organ: eyes — know, see, tear; tooth — eat, lick; 
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chin, shoulder; heart, blood; liver, spleen; buttocks, defecate; tes- 
ticle, urinate, knee, foot. 

The system of numerals by and large has been preserved in- 
tact, with the numbers from 2-10 being inherited, with perhaps 
some changes in form. Thus Armenian ut‘ “eight” derives from 
*opto: rather than *okto: and has been reformed from *okto: by 
influence of preceding *septm. As it happens Elean, a Greek dia- 
lect, also experienced this development: Armenian and Elean are 
not for that reason to be brought into closer connection. The num- 
ber for “nine” is inherited, and hence is no evidence for connec- 
tion: its form, however, évvéa in Greek inn in Armenian, both forms 
with a prothetic vowel — that is an extra, nonoriginal vowel in 
initial position as compared with the other Indo-European forms 
with initial *n- — has been held to constitute a significant proof 
on the phonological level of the relationship of the two languages. 

The Indo-European family seems to have been strongly pa- 
trilocal and to have embraced much more than our so-called nu- 
clear family. Greek and Armenian at least in some ways seem not 
to have changed this system much, and they share words that to 
us might seem rather strange or exotic: husband’s sister (ydAws), 
husband’s brother (Sayp), brother’s wives («ivarepes ?), father-in- 
law (€xvpés), daughter-in-law (vvds); as well as more or less ex- 
pected relations such as father and mother, son and daughter. 

Animals include: deer (€\a¢gos), bear (&px7os)}, dog (xdwv), fly 
(uvta), louse (yd) and others. ‘Honey’ (#éAu) implies bees. 

Other artifacts and observations: house (860s), door 
(S¥pa), field (&ypés), star (4074 — again, both languages have a 
prothetic vowel), ship (vats), salt (&As), branch (6£os), fire (arvp), 
plough (aporpov), passage (7révTos). Verbs include “lead,” “carry,” 
“know.” 

All that the above lists do is to prove that Greek and Armenian 
are IE languages and that they are conservative in certain cultural 
areas. To them we may add “evening” (€o7repos) and “spring” 
(ap) as well as the prepositions “in” (év), “out” (€£) and “over” 
(vip). 

There is a corpus of some twenty-six words characterized by 
a Greek-Armenian cognate reflected as well in only one other or a 
few other Indo-European languages. Indo-Iranian is most fre- 
quently represented and Latin next — perhaps because these lan- 
guages are most widely and most anciently attested — but the 
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words do not seem to cluster semantically. The Greek-Armenian- 
Sanskrit cognates show a number of grammatical features: 


1. Aorist of -mi verbs with a long vowel: 


ESwxa et adāt *e-do- 
e0nxa ed adhat *e-dhe- 

2. thematic conjugations’: 

aorist of *wid- ele egit avidat *e-wid-e-t 
present of *ag-  aryeu ace ajati *ag-e-t-i 


3. syllabic augment as in the above: *e-wid-e-t 


4. perhaps closer to our theme is the addition to the prepo- 

sitional repertory of Indo-European of *epi “on”, particularly 

if *epi derives from *api by a sort of vowel harmony. The 

preposition has developed further in Indo-Iranian and 

(hence?) in Armenian to ‘‘also, and.” 

Perhaps more interesting, but unfortunately not probative of 
anything, are the words: 


old | yépov cer jarant- 
heat Vépos jer haras- 
serpent dyis iz ahi- 
hurry oevopat c‘ogay cyavale 
heii -popos -VOT -bhara 


? ce _ 
raw OLOS hum ama- 
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No coherent picture emerges from this. Little more can be said 
when Latin cognates are added. Here we find the notions ‘‘silver” 
(&pyupos), “sinew” (vedpor), “touch, fashion” (vyydvw), “barren” 
(aretpa). Greek, Armenian, Indo-Iranian and Germanic share the 
words for “work” (Greek €pyov, Armenian gorc, Avestan vardzdm, 
Eng. work and ‘‘darkness” (Greek épeos “underworld,” Armenian 
erek “evening,” Sanskrit rajas- “lower air,’ Gothic riqiz ‘‘dark’’), 
The picture becomes only slightly clearer when Sanskrit is omit- 
ted, and one perhaps discerns a more European orientation of 
Greek and Armenian cognates. In addition to “sweat” (pos) and 
“gift” (8dpov), we find names for animals such as 


fish ix90s5  jukn Lith. zuvis 


lynx | hoy€ —lusanunk‘ Lith. lisis 


The lack of any certain conclusions to be drawn from the 
above confrontations underlines for us once again the difficulties 
one faces when trying to establish sub-groups within a larger (re- 
constructed) linguistic system. It is relatively easy to prove that a 
language belongs to such a reconstructed system, but it is much 
more difficult to prove that any two languages within the system 
are related to one another save in terms of the reconstructed system 
itself. There do seem to be structural connections with Indic, but 
little in the vocabulary points unequivocally in any special direc- 
tion. Because of the difficulties in this realm, and because sub- 
grouping is difficult in any event, we must be all the more rigorous 
in our admission of cognates for consideration. I do not in what 
follows describe my method of accepting or rejecting cognates. 
Suffice it to say that it is not easy to decide in any given case, and 
that agreement will always be difficult of attainment. If agreement 
were easy, the question would long since have been settled. 

Passing now to a consideration of features shared only by 
Greek and Armenian which may not be due to chance we find: 

1. the development of a prothetic vowel in the widespread 

roots “man” and “name” and also in the words “reproach” 

and “belch.” | 
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man *nér avip ayr 

name *nomn voua anun 
reproach *neid- évewos anicanem 
belch *reug- Epevyomar orcam 


2. the widespread use of the suffix -ano: in present stems of 
= verbs. 


leave *I(e)ik”’- Lytrave Ik‘-an-em 


3. the -n- extension in the verb “to wash” (Greek wAvva, Ar- 
menian luanam) and in “ear” (Greek *ous-n-tos, Armenian 
un-kn) and in the word for “hedgehog” (Greek éxwos, Ar- 
menian ozni) as opposed to the -I- extension seen in Germanic. 

4, the -ai- extension in the oblique cases of “woman” (Greek 

yuvaixds, Armenian kanay-k‘ nominative plural). 

All of these are important, and all point to some form of re- _ 
lation: Greek and Armenian insofar as they share common rules | 
either phonetic or of word formation must at one time have been 
subject to the same stimuli of linguistic development. Prothesis 
could be a substrate phenomenon, while the other cases argue 
rather for a single original linguistic system. 

We may now pass to the main topic of this presentation, agree- 
ments in vocabulary restricted to Greek and Armenian. Unlike 
some others we will not be much impressed by isolated agreements 
on the grounds that they may be due to chance either in method- 
ology or in historical development. That is, we may be tempted to 
accept some cognates because we want to believe that Greek and 
Armenian are related in the first instance (see above); and history 
may have played a game on us by allowing a certain originally 
widespread word to be attested only in Greek and Armenian. In 
order to cut down on the likelihood of these atmospheric distur- 
bances we shall group words into semantic spheres and weight 
more highly those words which find support elsewhere in the same 
general area of meaning. 
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There are four more or less temporal adverbs shared by the 
two languages: 


Greek Armenian 
&pri just now ard soeben, jetzt 
nv long (of time) erkar lange dauernd, lang 
expe until merj nahe, bei 
é¢pa solong as, until erb wann? 


I cannot bring myself to set much store in this list since the pho- 
netic agreement seems slight in several words, and the semantics 
are little better. Particularly in the case of d6gpa:erb is this the case: 
neither sound nor sense seems compelling. 

Words denoting number and quantity or amount: 


*ahHOs full li voll 

TAÚPNS full of lir Fülle 

xevós -~ empty sin leer 

anv enough at-ok‘ voll, ausgewachsen 
ddéyos little, few ałkat® arm, dürftig 

pán puxpov (Hes.) manr klein, dünn, fein 


The last two do not impress, oligos because of the semantic dis- 
tance and manu because the Greek cognate is attested late and with 
the gloss “bitter” rather than “small.” Elsewhere the stem man- 
means ‘‘loose” or “porous,” not “small.” The opposition ‘“‘full - 
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empty” seems impressive. Though other Indo-European languages 
have the root *ple:-, the agreement in form of Greek and Armenian 
together with the development of an antonym “empty” would sup- 
port (though not prove) closer relation of the two languages. To 
this array must be added the number “one.” Armenian mi is iden- 
tical with the Greek feminine of the numeral pia. “Nine” in both 
languages shows prothesis (Greek evvéw, Armenian inn) though 
the word itself is widespread. And “six” (Greek é, Armenian vec) 
may both stem from an s-less variant of the Indo-European word 
which must be variously reconstructed as *seks, *sweks, *weks, 
*ksweks). 

. Among nouns we find the largest number of cognates, and 
this is encouraging, the more so when the noun is concrete rather 
than abstract. Verbs and abstracts are likely to be less helpful be- 
cause semantic shifts are very likely to obscure original relations; 
and because different languages are likely to draw on the same 
stock of linguistic elements to derive newer concepts. These facts 
belong rather to the realm of general linguistic (and psychological) 
history and theory than to the history of any specific system or sys- 
tems. Artifacts and the terms denoting them are relatively less sub- 
ject to change: they are more likely to disappear as culture changes. 
In this area we can be assured that we are comparing artifacts and 
cultural matters rather than notional developments reflected in the 
respective systems. 

1. Seasonal and celestial phenomena: 


Aap day awr Tag 
Vepuós warm jerm warm 
XLV snow jiwn Schnee 


- The word for “day” is striking since Greek and Armenian 
seem to have had a distinctive notion of what a “day” was, 
a notion (whatever it was) different from that of most other 
speakers of Indo-European. “Warm,” though as such re- 
stricted to the two languages, contains a root of fairly wide 
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extent. Greek Vépos “summer” is an innovation of that lan- 
guage, though one will recall that the root in that form is re- 
stricted to Greek, Armenian and Sanskrit. The entire seasonal 
nexus receives support only from the fact that Greek and Ar- 
menian use the same word — from a widespread root — for 
“snow”: their words for “winter” derive from the widespread 
root *éheim-. The (slight) evidence indicates that Greeks and 
Armenians divided the twenty-four hour period and the sea- 
sons in much the same way and on the basis of the same 
vocables.® 


2. Parts of the body: 


oy nv neck, throat awjik‘ (pl.) Hals 
dxxov” OpIadrwov (H.) akn eye 
T p@xtos anus erastank‘ (pl) Steiss 


Here the evidence is nearly worthless. All seem agreed that 
“anus” is related to “buttocks, but the words remain iso- 
lated. “Eye” is too insecurely attested in Greek, and Greek 
‘neck, throat” has a number of by-forms (4ugynv, avenv) 
which render it unsuitable for etymologizing. “Anus, but- 
tocks” can therefore as well be due to chance as to inheritance.” 


3. Human relations: 


Bporós mortal mard Mensch 
-ypas old Nomin ceroyt‘ Alter 
LNTpPULY stepmother mawru Stiefmutter 
7 péa Bus old man eréc' Altester, 
Priester 


Bpordés is an exact formal and semantic cognate of mard: 
both languages have separated off the particle of the root ‘to 
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die’ and specialized it in the meaning ‘human’ (as opposed 
to god). This is striking, and argues for a shared world view 
in which gods and men are similar or identical save in the 
criterial attribute of mortality.® It is at this point that com- 
parison of Greek ðeós: Armenian dik‘—- if allowable on other 
grounds — might be brought into the discussion. If ‘old 
woman’ originally meant “old age,” then relation with ceroyt‘ 
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is impressive: but it is weakened by a cognate in Avestan, : 


zaurvan- ‘‘Greisenalter,’ which suggests that the Armenian 
word has eastern connections. In order to be really impressive 
the Armenian word would have to mean “old woman,” and 
we might then hold that the two languages shared similar 
views of old age and chose to represent this fact with a -u- 
extension. “Stepmother” seems an odd notion in an extended 
family, and the word may therefore represent in both Greek 
and Armenian (and in Germanic? — OE modrige ‘mother’s 
sister) a shift in the nature of the family. This group is indic- 
ative of relation but does not prove it. 


4. Artifacts: 


a 
aQVTpoV 


cave ayr Hohle 
yégupa dike, bridge kamur) Brücke 
xio pillar siwn Saule 
paxery mattock markel Hacke 
T&PTOS flat basket tat Stange zum Trocknen von 
Trauben, usw. 
ppéap well atbiwr Quelle 


“Mattock” may be a late borrowing from a common source 


and cannot be considered here. All the others are very pos- 
sibly cognate words. “Bridge” is phonetically difficult on 
both sides, and the word is likely borrowed, probably inde- 
pendently and from a third source.’ “Pillar” is remarkable, 
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both because it is restricted to Greek and Armenian and be- 
cause there is no obvious root from which it can be derived. 
“Frame of wicker-work (for drying cheeses on), though prob- 
ably connected with a fairly widespread root meaning to dry, 
and possibly connected also with OHG darra ‘Darre, Gestell 
od. Vorrichtung zum Trocknen von Obst usw’. is most im- | 
pressive. In most of these cases chance seems excluded, but 
little coherence can be discerned. 


5. Flora: 

Ba&davos acorn katin Eichel 
€haia olive-tree ew} Öl 
XÁTTAVA sweet chestnut kask Kastanie 
ĝóðov rose vard Rose 
aondyyos sponge sunk Pilz 
ovpuyé shepherd’s pipe sting ` Flote 


Again nothing certain on linguistic relations. “Acorn” is 
from a widespread root, and all the others seem to be loan- . 
words with a more or less Mediterranean or Asia Minor 
provenance. At best we may conclude that Greeks and Ar- 
menians knew nothing of these plants until they either to- 
gether or separately encountered them somewhere near the 


. Mediterranean. 
6. Fauna: 
adamne fox alués Fuchs 
ixTLvos kite cin Weihe 


pos - guli lor gull 
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pLadov sheep or goat mal Schaff 


evrepa entrails dnderk'‘ Eingeweide 


“Fox” is a sure cognate, and no other languages have pre- 
cisely the same form. “Kite,” though Greek has a prothetic 
vowel, may be related, and “gull” has recently been sup- 
ported by John Greppin.!® The agreements are striking but 
(to me) not probative because not systematic. ‘‘Sheep or goat,” 
or perhaps “small animal” as opposed to large (cf. Avavd vs. 
xovdpé in modern Greek) is far too problematic, both because 
the vowel in Greek is more likely to have been /e:/ originally 
and the Armenian word is more plausibly interpreted other- 
wise (see below). “Entrails” is impressive because of the spe- 
cialization of meaning, a specialization which occurred also 
(independently?) in ON idrar. To this array of animal names 
we may be justified in adding: 


déXeap bait ktanem verschlingen 


1 6pxos fish-trap, weel ors Jagd, Jagdbeute 


which denote human artefacts related to animals. I do not re- 
gard either as particularly likely. 


6.a. Sheep (IE *owis) 


aphv lamb gain Lamm 

ua ós flock of wool mal ram 

mOxos (<réxw fleece asr Schafwolle 
xpos ram sisern Kichererbse 


Both Greek and Armenian have preserved the IE word for 
‘sheep’, Armenian only in the compound hoviv “shepherd.” 
The two languages seem to have innovated in developing a 
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common word for lamb. Greppin has recently pointed out the 
significance of the relation of “flock of wool,” another inno- 
vation in the realm of sheep.1! “Fleece,” too, points to an Ar- 
menogreek innovation. It would seem that we are here on 
slightly more solid ground in that “lamb” and “fleece” may 
be shared innovations. Greek xpids has the meaning “ram” 
and also “kind of chickpea,” a meaning shared by Armenian 
sisern. Unless we can suppose in Armenian a semantic shift 
paralleling the Greek in the name of the plant together with 
a subsequent loss of the meaning “ram” in that language, we 
cannot use this equation to fill out the picture. Could we do 
so, we would have very strong evidence of close linguistic 
relation since the major sheep words would all be cognate. 
As it is we have at least weak evidence of such relation. 


6.b. Goat (IE ?): 


Ge (she)-goat ayc . Ziege 
sitaat. Adxewves (H.) tig Schlauch 
épupos. kid oro} agnus, agna 
TPa&yos he-goat aracem weiden 


Aifa is too uncertain in Greek and the semantic link too 


. weak to be considered. “Kid” likewise, though possible, 


seems formally remote, and the Greek word has a closer re- 
lation in Irish.!? “‘He-goat’’ and “graze” are of course plau- 
sible, but plausible only: that the connection is likely is 
proved by the fact that the root trag- occurs only in Greek and 
Armenian. We will have to imagine that Armenian subse- 
quently replaced trag- with other words in the meaning ‘“‘he- 
goat” while preserving it in the meaning “graze.” ‘‘(She)- 
goat,” however, is and always has been one of the stars in the 
Armenogreek firmament. Indo-European seems to have had 
no single word for goat (if it had one at all), and the devel- 
opment (or adoption) of such a word (together with the ani- 
mal?) is most impressive, and indicates a one-time cultural 
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identity (at least in this sphere). The cultural identity is fur- 
ther strengthened if one can then bring “he-goat” into the 
picture. 


6.c. Pig (IE *stis): 


xõipos young pig ger fett 


There is no point in discussing these words. They seem not 
to be related, and there are no further relations in the words 
for ‘pig’. 


6.d. Hooved animals: 


-Borov cattle kogi Butter 


ivvos hinny Bs Esel 
pLoo-xiov young calf mozi Kalb 
TOpTis calf ort‘ Kalb 


“Cattle” is included only because both Greek and Arme- 
nian show a y-derivative (as does Sanskrit). “Hinny” is al- 
most certainly not to be related to Armenian és. Ilópris and 
ort‘ do seem related (though the t-t‘ correspondence causes 
difficulty), but there are numerous cognates in other lan- 
guages which diminish the weight to be attributed to this 
pair. Mooyéov is late and rare in Greek, but, like Arm. mozi 
is derived from *mozghos (Greek p6axos). Méoxos generally 
refers to “young calf or bull,” but can also denote the young 
of any animal, including humans (e.g. Eur. IA 1623). It may 
originally have meant “young animal” rather than ‘“‘calf.” 
We see from the above that a fair number of herding words 

re shared by. the two languages, and at the same time that agri- 
ultural words are by and large lacking. Greek and Armenian have 
ich a large number of correspondences in this area of their vo- 
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cabulary that chance would seem excluded. Of the words denoting 
artifacts a number also can be included in a more or less pastoral 
context. We will return to this later. For the moment we may note 
that agricultural products and techniques must have been learned 
by the two peoples independently. 

The list of probably cognate verbs found in these two lan- 
guages alone is long, and on the whole uninformative. “Fear” 
(eið: erkiwt), “Clothe” (@vupu: zgenum), “bury” (8ém7w: dam- 
ban), “sharpen” (nyw: daku “axe”), “swell” (ot8éw: aytnum), 
“lie” (bedSopau: sut’ Lüge’) are all general human activities, and 
hence even the closest phonological correspondence cannot aid us 
in our investigation here. Nonetheless two verbs have been fre- 
quently cited: 


apvupat win, gain arnum nehmen 
YEAR laugh ci-calim lachen 


Though any of the above may be related, more diagnostic for 
our purposes are several others: 


Woo boil ep‘em kochen 
PAANO sprout dalar - grün, frisch 
GpEAw _ increase y-awelum vermehren 


6péAho sweep awelum fegen 


` “Boil” is of course again a general human activity and can be 
inserted here only because of its connection with meat (though it 
is used also of cloth in Mycenaean and of metals later in Greek). 
“Sprout” also has an animal context, at least in Homer, where 

, Tedodviav &houpy (of pigs!) means “rich with fat,” 13 “Increase” and 
“sweep” seem on the face of it unrelated notions, and the fact that 
two languages share a single word for both meanings is most im- 
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pressive. There is no particular animal context with these words, 
but there is the domestic (e.g.) in olxov dvéd\ew “increase the 
household property” (Od. 15.21). 

Greek av’d7j “courtyard” has within Greek the related words 
cave “spend the night” (used of both people and animals) and pos- 
sibly &era “sleep,” always with vuxr-‘‘night.” Armenian has the 
same root in awt’ ‘Stelle des Unbernachtens’ and aganim ‘über- 
nachten’. All of this is conformable with grazing, but does not de- 
mand it. Greek xopévvvpt ‘satiate’ may have originally meant 
“feed (of animals),” particularly if the old Ionic tribe Aly:xopets 
originally meant “goat-feeders” or something similar.14 Armenian 
has the noun ser ‘Abkunft, Geschlecht’’ which may be cognate. In 
this latter case, however, closer cognates exist elsewhere, partic- 
ularly in Lithuanian šérti ‘füttern. 

Insofar as these words can be inserted into a pastoral context 
they are probative of relationship. At this point a thorough ex- 
amination of pastoral vocabulary in both Greek and Armenian is 
necessary. This I cannot give, but in order to test frequency of oc- 
currence in pastoral contexts of words shared by Greek and Ar- 
menian I have taken the vocabulary of Theocritus’ eleventh idyll 
(lines 19-79) and checked it for the linguistic relations of its nouns. 
There are five categories of words: inherited Indo-European words, 
words borrowed from some other source and Greek only, words - 
shared with other Indo-European languages, words of Greek for- 
mation not shared with other languages, words shared by Greek 
and Armenian. 


1. Indo-European words denote natural phenomena: sheep, 
wolf, milk (vb.), water, winter, night, fawn, bear, tree, fire, 
plait (vb.). Perhaps to be included here are rousjy “shep- 
herd” and aud “reap grain.” 


2. Borrowed words are all flora, probably of the Mediterra- 
nean: unripe grape (čuvač), leaf (gvAAov, though Latin folium 
must somehow be related), sweet bay, cypress, ivy, vine, 
white lily (xpivov), petal of poppy (7Aaraydvwr). 


3. Words shared with other Indo-European languages — 
some perhaps of Indo-European origin — are of various sorts, 
but generally denote products: Bordva: “pasture” (from 
Borév and related to Lithuanian gúotas ‘Herde’?), 686s “road” 
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(cf. Russian chod ‘Gang, Verlauf’), yéAqa ‘ milk” (Latin lac), 
tupés “cheese” (Avestan tu`ri- ‘kasig gewordene Mich), 
ébdov “timber” (Lithuanian Silas (‘Eimer-, Tonnen-} Stab, 
Stander, Pfeiler’) u&xwv “poppy” (OCS maki ‘Mohn’). 


4. As one would expect there is no particular coherence to 
the group of words formed within Greek from Indo- European 
resources: dpos ‘ ‘mountain’ from a root Vr “rise up”; dépos 
“summer” (see above), o7m@pa “fall” (*op-o(s)ar-a), ovpitew 

“pipe” (?), oxtuvos “whelp” (somehow related to oxvrak 

“young dog” which is in turn perhaps [Frisk GEW II. 741] Te- 
lated to Armenian c‘ul ‘junger Stier’ from IE *skul-); xépoos 
“dry land” (perhaps related to Skt. harşate ‘starr werden’); 
onoðős “ember” (unexplained); tápos “rennet” (to the root 
seen in tapetv “cut”: I do not believe this etymology); 
Tah&pws “basket” (to the root seen in rakéacau “carry’’). Not 
only does this group lack coherence, in many cases it lacks 
plausibility. 


5. The correspondences with Armenian have already been 
discussed, but all have to do with herding and generally pas- 
toral and outdoor pursuits. They are: avdiov “fold; &phv 

“lamb,” Hoo Xos “calf,’ t&paos “basket,” &vrporv ‘‘cave,’”’ 

xiv “snow,” uap “day,” Yaddds “shoot.” 

Theocritus was probably unaware of the possible relation of 
Armenian and Greek, but his pastoral vocabulary does show a fair 
number of words which appear also in Armenian. It is time to sum 
up, and I here list all the words (in English translation of the pre- 
sumed original meaning) which point to relation in the pastoral 
realm. All these words are Greek and Armenian alone — I do not 
consider words with cognates elsewhere. They are: cave, fold, bas- 
ket (for drying cheese), lamb, fleece, (she)-goat, {he)-goat, calf, 
shoot. To this list other words can be added as one finds other cog- 
nate pairs convincing. It is enough here to indicate these relations. 

On the basis of the above evidence it seems fair to conclude 
that the vocabularies of Greek and Armenian contain shared fea- 
tures, that these features indicate a shared culture, that the shared 
culture included at least pastoral items and perhaps more partic- 
ularly, herding words having to do primarily with sheep and 
goats.15 Sheep and goats can be herded together, though in Greece 
at least they are now (and probably always have been) generally 
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kept separate. They do, however, share certain grazing character- 
istics, including the type of fodder and geographical and clima- 
tological habits; they graze on grass and shrubs, generally moving 
into the mountains in the summer and down to the plains in the 
winter. A people engaged in such herding activities is likely to be 
nomadic and to add to the geographical coordinates mentioned 
that of north and south. 

Given that Greek and Armenian are related — and I think we 
must grant that for a number of reasons —,how can we place them 
on the diagrams presented earlier? The fact is that we cannot, and 
any scheme seems possible. Given, though, that both languages 
share many features with other Indo-European dialects, we are 
probably justified in adopting Ia and then allowing Ib and Ic to 
represent successive chronological stages: we cannot determine 
whether the shared innovations took place within Indo-European 
or outside it. I see no particular reason from the vocabulary to sup- 
pose a prolonged period of linguistic contact for these two lan- 
guages outside the area of proto-Indo-European speech. A mini- 
malist hypothesis would posit a group of herders speaking dialects 
of the same language moving about together within the geograph- 
ical range of Indo-European speech. These same peoples may have 
stayed together even after the dissolution of the Indo-European 
speech community, but I find no compelling evidence for this. For 
our purposes, however, it is enough to have shown that Greek and 
Armenian are related at least in the vocabulary of herding. 
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1G. Djahukian, “On the Position of Armenian in the Indo-European Languages 
{On the Areal Characteristics of the Armenian Language)” in First International 
Conference on Armenian Linguistics: Proceedings, J. A. C. Greppin, Ed., (Delmar, 
N.Y. 1980) 3-16. 

?Sub-grouping is in turn a two-fold historical problem. One should in prin- 
ciple distinguish between the spread of linguistic changes across a linguistic con- 
tinuum which is properly the realm of dialect geography; and the sharing by several 
languages of innovations quite distinct from changes elsewhere in the same lan- 
guage family. The so-called “Wave Theory” of linguistic change accounts best for 
the former and its field of application is (again in principle) undifferentiated Proto- 
Indo-European. The latter scheme applies after the original speech community was 
fractured and is best represented by the “Family Tree” model of linguistic history. 
In practice it is frequently impossible to distinguish between the two. situations in 
linguistic reconstruction, and for a simple reason: in both cases the linguistic mech- 
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anisms of change and development are the same. Cf. W. P. Lehmann, Historical 
Linguistics (New York, 1962) 137-146 and Raimo Anttila, An Introduction to His- 
torical and Comparative Linguistics (New York, 1972) 300-309. 
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4H. Frisk, Griechisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch, 3 vols. (Heidelberg, 1960- 
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ischen im Kreise der Indogermanischen Sprachen (= Studien zur Armenischen 
Geschichte 9), Vienna, 1960. 

SCF. C. Watkins, Indogermanische Grammatik III. 1 (Heidelberg, 1969) 134. 

6The grade of the ending is different, however, and one must therefore derive 
the accessory morphological information that -o:r (Armenian) :-ar (Greek) was a 
living alternation in early Armenogreek. This same relation is found also in Greek 
évap : Armenian anurj (< *onGr-yo-) ‘dream,’ one of the most convincing (isolated) 
connections between Greek and Armenian. 

7The vowel of the first syllable is not the same, and one must therefore assume 
ablaut 6 : ð, an unlikely phenomenon in a noun. Hence one is driven to the further 
assumption of a verbal root *prok- : *prðk- of which the attested forms are the -to 
participle. All this seems unlikely. 

8Such a world view is seen most clearly in Hesiod’s Theogony, particularly 
535ff. The only difference there between men and gods is that the latter are im- 
mortal. Cf. also Hesiod Fr. 1.7-8. 

9CEf. J. T. Hooker, “yépvpa: a Semitic Loan-word” in Current Issues in Linguistic 
Theory, vol. 11 (Amsterdam, 1979) = Festschrift for Oswald Semerenyi on the Oc- 
casion of his 65th Birthday (Ed. B. Brogyanyi) 387-398. 

Classical and Middle Armenian Bird Names 82 (Delmar, N.Y., Caravan, 
1978). |. 
1In Greek woeddds “‘fleece, flock of wool” (Glotta 59[1981] 70-75). In this article 
Greppin provides necessary clarification of the Armenian mal which does or, per- 
haps, did mean “male sheep, ram” and not ‘wether, castrated sheep.” 

12Cf, Frisk GEW 1.560. 

13Cf, S. Lowenstam, “The Meaning of IE *dhal-”, TAPA 109 (1979) 125-135. 

14The word is, however, probably sarcastic and ironic and means ‘‘goat-stuf- 
fers” or the like. One will compare the demeaning names of tribes given by Cleis- 
thenes at Sikyon (Herodotus V.68), names derived from “pig” and “goat.” 

43]t might be worthwhile mentioning at this point that Herodotus (V.49.35) 
refers to the Armenians as 7okvmpéBarou “of many sheep and goats.” It may be 
worth noting that Herodotus refers to the Phrygians with the superlative of this 
adjective: they have the most sheep and goats of any people he knows. Some have 
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